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biiblein," 158, " Das Marchen vom Schlauraffenland," 187, " Der 
Hase und der Igel," and 192, "Der Meisterdieb." There is a 
particularly interesting note on the mysterious saint "Kummer- 
niss " who appears in No. 157a, " Die heilige Frau Kummernis/' 
a Marchen replaced from 1819 on by "Das Hirtenbiiblein." 

Finally I should like to call attention to the list of works cited, 
pp. 560-624. A glance at this list will show the enormous growth 
of this class of literature since the comparatively scanty literature 
cited by the Grimms in the editions of 1822 and 1856, and will 
reveal the wealth of material existing in recent Scandinavian and 
Slavic works. 

I am sure that all scholars will hail with admiration this splen- 
did example of profound erudition and that it will be instrumental 
in bringing together again those whom war has parted for a time. 

T. F. Crane. 

Cornell University. 



A Spanish Reader. By John M. Pittako. Boston : D. C. Heath 
and Company [1919]. x + 298 pp. 

The object of this new reader, as stated in the preface, "is to 
give the beginner an active vocabulary of a practical and literary 
nature; to provide him with as much information about Spain and 
Spanish America as a book of this scope will provide; and to afford 
him an opportunity to talk and write about what he has read." 
To a large extent Mr. Pittaro has succeeded in his undertaking. 
The vocabulary of about 4,300 words is too large for any consid- 
erable portion of it to become the practical aid of a beginner. 
Also the vocabulary of some of the last selections is too difficult 
for first-year students. 

The subject-matter may be divided, roughly, into three parts. 
The first part treats of el espafiol, nuesira escuela, la clase, etc., 
and the scenes and things most familiar to the student, such as 
la familia, el periodica-, la division del tiempo, etc., there being 
inserted here and there refranes, adivinanzas, and short poesias 
to be memorized. Selections of this kind continue to page 57, 
where new material is added in the form of short stories, by Mr. 
Pittaro and others, containing usually some information about 
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Spain and Spanish America. This part of the book gradually 
removes the student from his immediate surroundings, and intro- 
duces him to the entirely foreign matter beginning on page 98 and 
continuing to the end of the book. 

In the first two parts the material is well graded. The present 
tense is used to page 60, and the subjunctive, except in commands, 
occurs for the first time on page 65. To be entirely consistent 
Mr. Pittaro should have explained the use of the subjunctive, to 
say nothing of the use of the past tenses of the indicative, for he 
persistently emphasizes the verb and goes to great pains to explain 
the use of such expressions as entrar en. 

As already intimated, the last selections are too difficult for the 
rest of the book. Furthermore, their content and arrangement 
appear to the reviewer to violate one of the fundamental principles 
of pedagogy, that of concentrating the attention on one idea or set 
of ideas long enough to be able to retain a definite impression of 
them. Instead of centering his informative material and his stories 
on one country, Mr. Pittaro covers the Spanish-speaking world. 
The inevitable result is vague generalities concerning the life and 
customs of the various peoples studied. The opposite should be 
the case. The elementary reader should give fairly complete, 
definite information concerning some one, or at most, two countries. 
It may be urged that the use of variety is another fundamental 
pedagogical principle. The reply is that there are so many varied 
and different things in Spain alone, for instance, that may be 
studied, that they cannot all be put into one reader. But they 
would have the unity of dealing with one country, and would give 
the student a more definite impression of that country. Granted 
Mr. Pittaro's plan of treating all the Spanish-speaking countries 
in his book, in which he is following the more common tendency 
these days, the arrangement of the selections does violence to the 
principle of unity. Beginning with page 98 and continuing to the 
end of the text, there are some twenty-six selections ; of them eleven 
may be said to be related directly or indirectly to Spanish America, 
eight to Spain, and the remaining seven to either Spain or Spanish 
America. If we represent these three classes by A, B, and C, 
respectively, their order is as follows : C, A, B, B, C, C, B, B, C, B, 
A, C, A, A, A, C, B, B, C, A, B, A, A, A, A, A. The student would 
learn more about A or B if the selections treating the countries in 
A and B, respectively, were put together, rather than being inter- 
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mingled as indicated above. Also it would seem that class C should 
be eliminated, or practically so, because excellent literary selections 
dealing with A and B are available. In other words, the reviewer 
thinks that selections which present the life, customs, and history 
of the country or countries concerned, and which at the same time 
have literary qualities, should predominate in the latter part of 
such a reader as this. 

Mr. Pittaro's plan also causes the book to be too long. More 
stories of the type of Becuerdos escolares (A) , in which the reader 
gets a glimpse of the country where the scene is laid, and a great 
many less of those, where the scene may be anywhere and whose 
content gives little or no idea of things or people Spanish or 
Spanish American (C), would have given us a more interesting 
and a more effective book. 

The various ejercicios and cuestionarios following each selection 
are good. The emphasis in these exercises, as well as in the notes, 
is on the verb, although there is a fairly systematic study of other 
parts of the grammar. The notes are where they should be, at the 
bottom of the page, and treat only of grammatical difficulties. 
Biographical notes, etc., are placed in the vocabulary. 

The forty-nine illustrations, representing scenes from all parts 
of the Spanish-speaking world, form an attractive feature of the 
book. There is a map of Spain and one of South America. 

A very complete list of class-room phrases is at the beginning 
of the book, while a helpful list of the idioms used follows the text. 
The paradigms of the regular, radical-changing, and twenty-three 
of the more common irregular verbs will be an aid to the student. 

The typography is good, and the proof-reading was well done. 
Few misprints have been noted. Notwithstanding the objections 
set forth above, Mr. Pittaro has given us an excellent book that is 
one step nearer the ideal reader. 

W. S. Hendrix. 

Ohio State University. 



